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and colloquial style with little effort at precision, and their sentences were "often
loose and fragmentary in construction." Yet, as their condition improved, their
speech changed, notably in matters of pitch and syntax.
(2)  The manic patients, in contrast, were " 'good' speakers," they enunciated well,
there was no glottal rasping, and their speech was lively and marked by variability of
pitch. Their sentences were "richly elaborated, and a variety of syntactic devices were
used." With improvement their speech became more relaxed and normal, and their
sentence structure more coherent and continuous than it was during the manic stage.
(3)  For the group marked by gloom and self-pity, the articulatory movements were
more vigorous, and pitch changes were notable and extended over a wide range. "In
spite of the gloomy or complaining content of their speech, the use of pitch gave their
voice a lively and even cheerful coloring." The patients responded quickly to questions,
and their responses were varied in length, being neither long and rambling like those
of the manics, nor consistently brief as with the depressed. Yet in resonance they re-
sembled the latter, especially in the rasping quality, and their phrases were colloquial
and informal. They lacked the exhibitionism of the speech response of the manics.
Although this investigation was limited in its sample and technique,
it is highly suggestive. No doubt such matters as pitch, tempo, resonance,
sentence structure, and word usage not only influence communicability
with others, but reflect variations in personality make-up itself, which in
turn is dependent upon both constitutional and social-cultural factors.
And under emotional stress these patterns themselves may be sharply
modified.
Judging people by voice. Vocal configuration as such is definitely a factor
in the estimation of personal traits, as both common sense and experi-
mentation have shown. (See Pear, 1931.)
In one study G. W. Allport and Cantril (1934) gave ten tests of ability to 600
students in order to discover their ability to estimate the personality traits of various
speakers heard over the radip or a loudspeaker system. The voices were to be matched
with certain "outer" and "inner" traits of the unseen speakers and with summary
sketches of their "total" personality. The least successful judgments were made on
such items as handwriting, complexion, and height. Rather better matchings were
made with age and photographs; still better were judgments of occupation, political
viewpoint, extroversion, ascendance-submission patterns, and the Spranger list of
dominant life interests or values. But the most successful matchings were those with
the over-all sketches themselves.
Everyday experience with radio speakers indicates that people do form judgments of
personal traits of those they hear, although actually most of us get some additional
clues by seeing photographs, newspaper stories, and the like about these speakers.
But it is significant that without these aids people make fairly accurate estimates of
the personal, characteristics of people whom they hear but cannot see.
Dusenbury and Knower (1939) had a number of speakers express various selected
moods or feeling-emotional states by merely sounding vowels or consonants (from
A to K.). These were recorded on phonograph records and played back to a large
number of student subjects- (388 in the main sample). Although there were consid-